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regardless of the pleasurable, arises the inward surrender and
pacification in which the conflict dies. The story therefore
ends, not in giving the laurel to Prudence, and adorning her
with a stolen title to ethical rights she can never vindicate ;
but, on the contrary, with the advance of her white flag, that
she may lay down her arms and tender her unconditional
submission.

Is it, then, true that when the conflict, thus interpreted,
subsides and temptation is no longer felt, the 'sense of duty'
must disappear? Of course, if you choose artificially to
limit the word 'Duty* to still unwilling- decision, the
question is answered before it is asked; you bargain for
conflict as part of the word's meaning. But though the
conception is born amid the experiences of inward conflict,
it will survive them; simply because it needs no more than
the idea and possibility of lapse which are ineffaceable from
the memory and consciousness of a progressive moral
nature. A right act does not cease to be my duty because
I do it willingly; nor am I unconscious of doing what I
ought because I also am doing what I would, my con-
science does not perish the moment my wishes are m
harmony with it. The mind which is thus at peace with
itself is still the seat of the same springs of action, with full
consciousness of their respective worths; and is still called,
in every case of choice, to give effect to that consciousness
and go with the better impulse. Unless, therefore, you are
prepared to say that the conditions of choice themselves will
cease, and leave only ca spiritual automaton/ so that
perfected mind is tantamount to no mind at all, you must
admit that the relative apprehensions of right, ie. 'the
sense of duty/ can never be bereft of exercise. What is
really attained to by the finished nature is, an entire
parallelism between the relations of the prudential and
those of the moral scale. But there is in this nothing to
destroy the felt gradations of either; we continue to like
this, that, and the other, with various intensities; we
continue to revere this, that, and the other, with various
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